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FICHTE'S CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

IN the year 1799 Johann Gottlieb Fichte, one of the most 
renowned and best beloved professors in the University 
of Jena, and in all Germany, resigned the chair of philos- 
ophy on account of difficulties which grew out of the charge 
that his philosophical teachings were atheistic in tendency. 
The story of Fichte's Atheismusstreit is long and involved, 
and a sad commentary on the unwisdom of the wise. There 
is little doubt that both parties to the controversy were 
somewhat lacking in judgment: if either of them had 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude, the matter might 
have been settled without the University losing one of its 
profoundest thinkers and most inspiring teachers, and 
Fichte's brave spirit might have been spared much suffer- 
ing. 

Our present concern, however, is not to recount the 
history of this unhappy controversy, but rather to examine, 
for a little while, that doctrine of Fichte's which some of 
his contemporaries denounced as atheistic. In order to 
understand Fichte's idea of God, we must begin by learn- 
ing something of the way in which he conceives human 
life. For in spite of the common opinion that his philos- 
ophy is highly abstract and has little or nothing to do with 
the actual thoughts and feelings of every-day men, the 
truth is that its basal ideas were gained by patient reflec- 
tion upon the facts of human experience, as Fichte saw 
these facts. There have been, perhaps, philosophers and 
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theologians who have believed that you can somehow prove 
the existence of God by the skilful manipulation of care- 
fully selected concepts. But Fichte was not one of these. 
On the contrary, he was profoundly convinced that if we 
are to discover God, we must look for him, not in the fine- 
spun speculations of philosophers, not in the trenchant ar- 
guments of theologians, but in the actual life of men and 
women. Now the aspect of human life that seems to Fichte 
the most prominent is that it is always a striving to attain 
something or other. Man is essentially a being who strives, 
who has desires, purposes, ambitions, ideals, and who is 
continually seeking to realize them. But, being a philos- 
opher, Fichte is not content with noting this obvious fact. 
With that deep-rooted instinct for generalization which 
makes a scientist or a philosopher out of a mere man, he 
asks himself whether all these various desires, purposes, 
and ideals may not be regarded as so many forms of one 
ideal. What is it that in all your striving you are seeking 
to attain? What is the one all-embracing ideal that you 
would fain make actual? It is, says Fichte, the ideal of 
unity. 

To some of us it may seem strange to say that all human 
effort can be regarded as a striving after unity. And it 
may therefore be worth our while to pause a little in order 
to consider the matter more carefully. Let us look first at 
the nature of intellectual endeavor. We shall agree, I 
think, that in one important sense, at any rate, the search 
for knowledge is a search for unity. One of the most 
common descriptions of the aim of science identifies it 
with the effort to discover an underlying unity in the diver- 
sity of phenomena. A mere fact, unrelated to the rest of 
your experience, is not knowledge, is at best only the crud- 
est beginning of knowledge. Really to know the fact, you 
must understand its significance; you must see it in its 
relation to other facts, must bring it into unity with them. 
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For example, men did not understand the movements of the 
heavenly bodies until Newton, with his marvelous faculty 
for divining unity in happenings apparently most unlike, 
gave to the world the law of gravitation, until, that is, he 
helped men see that the circling of the planets about the 
sun and the falling of the apple to the ground exemplify 
the working of the same force. The magnificent courage 
that with one leap reached the outermost bounds of space 
and dared to say that the force of gravitation, which others 
before Newton had vaguely recognized as prevailing upon 
the earth, is a universal force, binding together all parts 
of the cosmos — the courage that dared take this leap won 
for men so great an extension of knowledge just because it 
enabled them to unify so many facts of experience. 

There is another sense in which we may say that the 
striving after knowledge is a striving for unity. Fichte 
tells us that all intellectual endeavor is an effort to bring 
about a harmony of subject and object, that when you seek 
to know anything you try to make yourself one with it. 
Really to know the nature of something other than your- 
self means to bring yourself into such intimate relations 
with it that you may almost be said to have become one 
with it. Furthermore, Fichte says, you try to effect this 
harmony by subordinating yourself, as it were, to the ob- 
ject. 1 If you would know an object, you must submit your- 
self to it, must follow its leadings, must sink yourself in it. 
In putting the matter thus, Fichte is not doing justice to 
that more active aspect of the knowing process in which 
we prescribe conditions for nature, in our experiments, 
and ask leading questions of her. But even here our 
activity is preliminary to the more submissive attitude 
that Fichte is describing. In experiment we arrange, in- 
deed, the conditions under which we are to observe ; but in 
the observing itself we must lay outside our preconceived 

l Sammtliche Werke, Vol. IV, p. 2. Berlin, 1845- 1846. 
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notions of what we are to see, must become for the time a 
mere seeing, must — in a highly significant sense — lose our- 
selves in the object. 2 

Thus in at least two senses we may say that the search 
for knowledge is a search for unity. But the quest of 
unity is characteristic of other aspects of life besides that 
of intellectual endeavor. All that we ordinarily call the 
practical life of man, as Fichte also points out, is dominated 
by the effort to bring about a harmony of subject and ob- 
ject. In this case, however, he tells us, we achieve the 
harmony by compelling the object to conform to the sub- 
ject. 3 Whenever you attempt to secure any practical re- 
sults in the outside world, what you are really trying to do 
is to compel that which is not yourself — some external ob- 
ject, some force of nature, the will of another individual — 
to conform to your will, to become a medium for the reali- 
zation of your purpose. Now, the purpose that you wish 
to see accomplished is, for the time being, yourself; and 
when you try to realize it through any external means 
whatsoever, you are trying to bring a not-yourself into 
agreement with yourself, to effect the harmony of subject 
and object by making the object conform itself to the sub- 
ject. 

Yet again, when we look at the esthetic side of life we 
see the same striving to realize the ideal of unity. And this 
is true both of the creation and of the appreciation of works 
of art. The artist seeks to mould his objective material — 
words, tone, color, whatever it may be — into the form 
which shall express his purpose, seeks, that is, to make the 

'The more active aspect of the knowing process has received much em- 
phasis in recent discussions of the nature of judgment. There is no question 
of its importance. But the other fact, to which Fichte calls our attention, — 
the fact that all judgment involves a submission, on our part, to something 
beyond the will of the individual, — is certainly no less important and is to- 
day particularly in need of emphasis. I have discussed the question at some 
length in my article on "The Philosophy of Fichte in its Relation t'o Prag- 
matism" (Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI, pp. 488 ff.) 

'Loc. cit. 
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object conform to the subject. On the other hand, the ideal 
of the appreciation of art, as distinguished from its crea- 
tion, is the losing of the subject in the object. The sense of 
me and not-me disappears ; the soul becomes one with the 
beautiful object. 

Once more, we may say that moral progress is a prog- 
ress toward deeper unity. All great moral and religious 
teachers have realized, more or less clearly, that the moral 
task of the individual is to effect a harmony of the warring 
impulses of his nature, to weld into one the "two souls" 
which dwell within his breast. That ruling of the spirit 
which, the wise man tells us, is a greater achievement than 
the taking of a city, means nothing other than this uni- 
fying of the conflicting tendencies of our nature. Simi- 
larly, when we conceive morality, not as a matter of the 
inner life of the individual, but as a matter of his relations 
with his fellow-men, we see, again, that progress means the 
growth of unity. Fichte often calls attention to this aspect 
of the question. Human progress, as he conceives it, in- 
cludes, indeed, all the factors that we have mentioned : the 
unifying of isolated phenomena through the discovery of 
their underlying principle ; the sinking of the subject in the 
object in esthetic contemplation and in scientific observa- 
tion ; the compelling of the object to conform to the subject 
in practical achievement and in creative art; and, finally, 
the unifying of the warring impulses of our nature in the 
inner moral life. But it also involves the growth of unity 
within the social organism. The ideal for the race, Fichte 
tells us, is that "all individuals" shall be "included in the 
one great unity of the pure spirit." 4 And spite of the 
selfishness and jealousies that separate man from man, 
we are coming, slowly but surely, to see that in their 
deepest nature all men are one, that the individual can 
find his true life only as a member of the whole. 

4 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 416. 
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What Fichte maintains, then, is that human life, in all 
its important aspects, may be regarded as the striving to 
realize an ideal of unity. This ideal, as actually conceived 
by men, has indeed many forms. Oftentimes our concep- 
tion of it is painfully crude. The capitalist who is so ab- 
sorbed in carrying out his own magnificent plans that he 
takes no thought either for the rights or for the needs of 
others is guided, indeed, by the ideal of unity, but by a 
very faulty conception of it. He thinks, forsooth, that the 
self to which the not-self is to be conformed is merely his 
own little individual self ; that it is his purposes, his plans, 
his ideals, which his life was meant to realize. But he who 
looks deeper into the meaning of things discovers some- 
thing quite different. He sees that the self whose realiza- 
tion is demanded is the wider self in which all one's fellows 
are included. He sees that the ideal unity, which is the 
true goal of human endeavor, while it has indeed certain 
individual aspects, has also a universal aspect, an aspect of 
inclusiveness, that 

"All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone." 

We have been a long time in coming to Fichte's con- 
ception of God; but we have been coming to it all the 
while. For this ideal of which we have been talking is the 
"Unknown God" whom Fichte declares unto us. God is 
that ideal of unity which, through its many wanderings and 
errors, humanity is striving to reach. He is the goal — far 
away and dimly descried — toward which, through all the 
progress of the ages, the spirit of man has been struggling. 
The perfect harmony of all individuals with one another, 
which includes the harmony of each individual with him- 
self, is the ideal that we are all trying to realize; and this 
ideal is God. 

At this point I hear some of my readers saying that it 
is no wonder that many of Fichte's contemporaries accused 
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him of atheism. If God is only an idea in our minds, a 
mere man-created concept, then there is no God in the 
sense in which devout men, through all the ages, have be- 
lieved and taught. A mere ideal, born of our dissatisfac- 
tion with our present estate, is this what Fichte offers us 
as a substitute for the living God in whom our fathers 
have trusted? But I have given as yet only a part of the 
doctrine. Fichte does not for a moment mean that God is 
simply our ideal. If we are to find God anywhere, we must, 
indeed, find him in human life ; but the God whom we find 
in human life is something more than a man-made concept. 
What this something more is, we must now try to see. And 
first we must ask what is meant by an ideal. In the most 
common use of the term, an ideal is something which we 
regard as having value and which we are striving to 
attain. But it is really more than this. It is something 
that furnishes us with a standard, by the help of which we 
may estimate the worth of certain aspects of our life; we 
determine the value of the various things with which we 
come into contact, by their relation to our ideals. 

Now standards of value may be either relative or ab- 
solute. Anything whatever which I regard as having 
value and which I use in measuring the value of other 
things is a relative standard. In and of itself it may have 
no worth; but I believe it to be worthful — or I assign 
worth to it for purposes of convenience — and use it in 
estimating the worth of other things. Money is an ex- 
ample of such a relative standard or relative value. In it- 
self it has no worth ; but we take it as valuable and measure 
the value of other things in terms of it. An absolute 
standard, on the other hand, has intrinsic worth. Whereas 
a relative value is beautiful or good or true for us, — that 
is for one or more individuals, — an absolute value is, as 
we say, really beautiful or good or true; that is, it has 
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worth quite apart from the question whether men deem 
it worthful or not. 

Now an ideal, in the ordinary use of the term, implies 
nothing more than a relative value. My ideal is something 
which I conceive as excellent, which I strive to attain, and 
which I use as a standard. It may be no more than this ; 
and if so, it is simply a value for me, a relative value. But 
it is clear that if there be absolute values, my ideal may 
also have an absolute aspect — may be, that is, a reflection, 
in my individual consciousness, of something that has worth 
in itself. It may be, for example, that the type of character 
that I am striving to attain, not only seems to me good, 
but is really so. Completely good, of course, it will not be. 
Our ideals are never perfect; hence, the change in them 
as we progress. But partially, incompletely, my moral 
ideal may mirror the absolute value. Similarly, the con- 
ception which the artist is trying to embody in sensuous 
material may not merely seem to him beautiful, but may 
really be beautiful, may be the reflection, in his conscious- 
ness, of the absolute beauty. 

We may now return to Fichte's conception of God as 
the ideal toward which humanity is striving. In describ- 
ing him thus, Fichte does not mean that he is simply an 
idea of something which men regard as excellent, which 
they try to attain, and which they use as a standard of 
evaluation. God is indeed this, but he is something more. 
For the ideal, in this sense, may have only relative value, 
may be simply that which we regard as worthful. But 
when Fichte says that God is the ideal, or — to use one of 
his favorite phrases — "the Idea of the Ego," he means 
that God is the absolute value, that the goal which human- 
ity is striving to attain is something which has in itself 
absolute worth. Fichte's God is not a mere idea in man's 
mind ; rather is man's idea of God the reflection, in human 
consciousness, of the absolute value. But even this is not 
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all that is included in Fichte's conception. His God is not 
simply the supreme value toward which the world is striv- 
ing, the infinitely distant goal of the world-process; he is 
also the moving force in this process, the indwelling prin- 
ciple through which alone the striving is possible. This is 
an important point in Fichte's doctrine. He conceives of 
God as the spiritual principle that is at work in all finite 
consciousness and is the motive power in all progress. This 
spiritual principle manifests itself to us in our ideals ; every 
high aspiration that the human heart has cherished is a 
revelation of it to the consciousness of man. Not only so, 
but the very existence of man and of the world in which 
he finds himself is grounded in it. Human beings exist in 
order that in and through them the Idea of the Ego may 
become actual. The history of the race is simply the record 
of this actualization: it is the becoming real of an idea, 
the embodiment of value in concrete existence. But the 
idea becomes actual, the value gains embodiment, not be- 
cause there is an intelligence, other than itself, which con- 
ceives it and wills its realization, but because of its own 
vital power. 

It is evident that Fichte's conception of the relation of 
God to the world is not the ordinary one. According to 
the popular view, God is regarded as a divine intelligence 
which has a certain ideal, which wills that this ideal shall 
be realized, and which directs the course of the world so as 
to accomplish its purpose. Fichte feels that to conceive 
of God as first forming a plan and then choosing means to 
its fulfilment makes of him a limited being, of much the 
same sort as ourselves, though, of course, wiser, more 
powerful, and more beneficent. For this conception we are 
asked to substitute that of an ideal which realizes itself, 
of a power which is working itself out in human history, 
but which is not to be thought of as a conscious being like 
ourselves, forming plans and trying to achieve them. God 
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is not a being who is conscious of the ideal : he is the ideal. 
Only, this ideal is more than an absolute value: it is also 
the indwelling force in the world-process. It is both the 
goal toward which the world is progressing and the motive 
power in the progress. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Fichte's concep- 
tion, save for its metaphysical basis, has its counterpart in 
Matthew Arnold's "power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness." This is fairly accurate, except that Fichte 
might object somewhat to the "not-ourselves" of Matthew 
Arnold's famous phrase. In a sense, the power that makes 
for righteousness is not-myself : that is, it is not "myself" 
regarded as the sum of my petty personal interests. But, 
Fichte would say, my deeper self, that within me which 
reaches out after all that is high and beautiful, is, indeed, 
but a manifestation of this eternal power. "The kingdom 
of heaven is within you." Or, in Fichte's words, "The 
idea of the infinite which we are to attain, hovers ever be- 
fore us and dwells in the innermost depths of our being." 5 

But at this point an objection may be made. Can any 
one rest satisfied with this conception of God? Can we, 
even so far as our theoretical interests are concerned, be 
content to stop here? Can we rightly speak at all of a 
supreme ideal which is not an ideal for some consciousness ? 
True, the ideal exists at any rate for our consciousness; 
but it is present to our finite apprehension only in part, not 
in its rich fulness. Must we not, then, posit an all-embra- 
cing consciousness, which conceives the ideal in its com- 
pleteness and wills its realization? Or, to put the same 
objection in another form, is the conception of a spiritual 
force which is working itself out in human history, but 
which is not personal, a tenable one? If the force is not 
to be thought of as personal and conscious, must we not 
conceive it on the analogy of material energy? 

• op. tit., Vol. I, p. 270. 
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It must be admitted that Fichte's theory contains grave 
difficulties, and there is some indication that he was more 
or less aware of them. But apparently he believed that 
any other conception of God is open to still more serious 
objection. The only other one that he discusses is the 
notion of God as a being quite distinct from the world, who 
is its creator and ruler. This conception he attacks with 
vehemence. To think of God as a being distinct from the 
world, who is trying to realize a certain purpose in the 
world, is to make of him, says Fichte, an idol, is to fashion 
him in the image of man. It is to conceive him as subject 
to all the limitations to which we are subject. And if we 
refuse to regard God as merely a more powerful man, we 
cannot attribute to him, Fichte thinks, personality and 
consciousness. For they imply limitation from without. 
But in denying that God is conscious Fichte does not mean 
that we are to conceive him on the analogy of physical 
force. "It is only with reference to the limitations" im- 
plied in the conception, only with reference to the form, 
he says, "that I have denied that God is conscious. As to 
the matter — I am trying to express the inconceivable as 
well as I can — as to the matter, the Deity is pure conscious- 
ness ; he is intelligence, pure intelligence, spiritual life and 
activity." 6 

But if the only difficulty is that our ordinary conception 
of consciousness implies the notion of limitation from with- 
out, why may we not solve the problem by saying that God 
is a higher form of consciousness, which is free from the 
limitations that are characteristic of human consciousness ? 
Why may we not describe him as an all-inclusive self, as 
the Absolute Spirit, in whom all human spirits live and 
have their being? This would be to take the path that 
many thinkers of the present day have followed. Why 
does not Fichte meet the difficulty in this way ? There are 

• Op. cit., Vol. V, p. 266. The italics are mine. 
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some students of his philosophy who believe that he does, 
at least in his later works, the writings of his so-called 
"second period." Many who would accept the interpreta- 
tion that I have given, as representing fairly well the doc- 
trine of the first period, believe that in the second, which 
directly followed the Atheismusstreit, Fichte alters his po- 
sition and begins to teach the doctrine of the Absolute 
Spirit. Throughout the writings of this later period, we 
find references to God's being (Sein), as distinguished 
from his existence (Dasein) ; and from the description 
that Fichte gives, it is not unnatural to suppose that by the 
unchanging, timeless Sein he means the perfect and un- 
changeable Absolute Spirit, and by the Dasein, the mani- 
festation of this Spirit in the time-process, that is, in the 
life of men. For lack of space, I cannot enter into the 
considerations which prevent me from accepting this inter- 
pretation. 7 It must suffice me to say that, in my opinion, 
Fichte uses the terms Dasein and Sein simply to distinguish 
between the Idea considered as a force that is progressively 
realizing itself in human history and this same Idea con- 
sidered in itself, quite apart from the fact of its realization. 
In the latter sense, the Idea is regarded simply as the 
supreme value; and values — as distinguished from their 
embodiment in actual existence — are timeless, changeless, 
perfect. Hence Fichte tells us that time and change belong 
only to God's Dasein, not to his Sein. 

This, it seems to me, is the way in which Fichte's philos- 
ophy should be understood. But it must be admitted that 
the task of interpretation is by no means easy and that 
there is room for difference of opinion. And even if one 
is convinced, as I am, that Fichte did not teach the doctrine 
of the Absolute Spirit, one cannot say with certainty what 

7 The reader who is interested in them is referred to my monograph, "The 
Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy" (Cornell Studies in Philosophy, 
No. 7). See especially pp. 73-80; 83-88; 106-122. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1906. 
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were the motives that prevented him from accepting it. 
I suspect, however, that the chief one is to be found in his 
desire to keep close to the facts of human experience. The 
conception of God as Absolute Spirit represents him as 
perfect unity, complete, self-sufficient, all-inclusive. Now 
one trouble with this conception is that it is hard to recon- 
cile with the evident lack of harmony among men. We 
may hope, and even believe, that we are working toward 
a genuine unity of all mankind ; but it must be admitted that 
at present we are far from our goal. With the perpetual 
conflict that we see between human wills, with our outlook 
upon society continually revealing to us a mass of warring 
purposes and efforts, how can we suppose that all these 
human lives are integral parts of one complete and perfect 
life, that all their purposes are harmoniously united in one 
supreme purpose? It may well be, then, that one great 
reason which keeps Fichte from believing in an all-inclu- 
sive consciousness is his steadfast purpose to make his 
philosophy square with the facts of experience. The world, 
as we find it, does not very obviously suggest the actual 
inclusion of all individuals "in the one great unity of the 
pure spirit." And accordingly, Fichte declares that this 
unity is "unattainable ideal, final purpose which will never 
be [completely] realized." 8 

There is indeed one way in which we might try to meet 
this difficulty in the conception of the Absolute Spirit; 
namely, by saying that the conflict in human purposes is 
only apparent, that in their essence all men are one. But 
this only plunges us into greater difficulty. The doctrine 
which thus identifies God with the whole of reality and 
conceives him as perfect unity, complete, eternal, above all 
time and change and defect, seems to rob human struggle 
and aspiration of their deepest significance. For if reality 

'Sammtliche Werke, Vol. I, p. 416 and note. Cf. p. 101, The "highest 
unity" is not "something that is, but rather something that is to be, and yet 
cannot be, produced through us." 
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is even now a perfect unity, the ideal is already actual. And 
what, in this case, are we to make of our human conscious- 
ness, with its incompleteness and its lack of harmony? 
Apparently we should have to say that the incompleteness, 
the evil, is mere appearance, illusion. And in like manner 
there seems to be no place for aspiration and effort and no 
meaning left in the conception of progress. If the supreme 
consciousness, as perfect harmony, actually exists and if 
it is really inclusive of all finite consciousness, we must 
suppose that all striving is unnecessary and all appearance 
of progress illusory. 

We can see, then, that there is some reason why Fichte 
might hesitate to accept the doctrine of God as Absolute 
Spirit. He is convinced that philosophy is nothing more 
than the making intelligible of the facts of human expe- 
rience. He is also profoundly convinced of the moral sig- 
nificance of life. He rejects the conception of the Absolute 
Spirit, probably because it seems to him to be at variance 
with some of the central facts of experience and to rob our 
moral life of its deepest meaning. And rejecting it, he 
turns to what he apparently regards as the only alternative 
worthy of consideration and conceives of God as a spiritual 
force which is working toward unity, but which is not it- 
self, strictly speaking, a conscious being. There is, indeed, 
a sense in which it may be called conscious and personal. 
It is conscious in every pulse of our inner life, in the 
thought and action of every individual; it is personal in 
that it embodies itself in persons. But it is conscious and 
personal only in the more or less separated human spirits, 
and thus is not a consciousness, a person. 

This appears to me to be the doctrine that Fichte clearly 
teaches in the first period, and I can see no sufficient rea- 
son for thinking that his theory was materially altered in 
the later writings. It seems, however, to be a more ex- 
treme position than his general principles require him to 
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adopt. The human individual is conscious, and yet is far 
from being perfect unity. He is many selves, and yet, in 
a sense, one self, though not a complete and perfect one. 
Why, then, may we not say that God, too, is a self, though 
not a perfect self; that his unity, like ours, is incomplete, 
but ever developing; and that the more fully men become 
one, the deeper and richer is the unity of the divine con- 
sciousness? This would avoid the difficulty involved in 
thinking of God as a power which is spiritual and yet not 
conscious. At the same time it would be free from the 
most serious objections to the doctrine of the Absolute 
Spirit : it would leave room for striving and aspiration and 
would give the conception of progress the significance that 
we demand for it. That this procedure would have diffi- 
culties of its own must be admitted. But on the whole it 
seems less open to objection than the position which Fichte, 
as I have interpreted him, actually holds. And from one 
point of view, at least, one might urge that it harmonizes 
better with his general principles. For the Absolute 
Spirit, although it is not, according to Fichte, an existing 
reality, is the infinitely distant goal of the world-process. 
And if, at the present moment, this ideal of one perfect, 
all-embracing consciousness is, in a partial and imperfect 
way, made actual in the world-process, it would seem that 
reality must be even now a self, though an incomplete and 
imperfect one. From this point of view we might naturally 
expect Fichte to say that God exists as an imperfect, but 
developing, consciousness. But explicit statements in his 
earlier works seem to make it clear that he does not hold 
this view in the first period ; and, as I have said, I can find 
no sufficient ground for believing that his theory suffered 
any notable change in the later writings. 

One thing still remains to say of Fichte's doctrine of 
the divine nature. Whatever difficulties there may be in 
it, he urges, as a strong point in its favor, that if we adopt 
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his conception we may be perfectly sure that there is a 
God. The absolute certainty of the foundations of religious 
belief is a cardinal doctrine of Fichte's philosophy. If you 
conceive God as a substance, a being, a person, a conscious- 
ness, it is always possible, he says, for you to raise the 
question, Is there any God such as I conceive? But if you 
think of him as the "moral world-order," which is gradually 
building itself up in and through our right-doing, 9 the 
reality of God cannot be doubted. It is true that Fichte 
offers us no proof even of this God. But what he maintains 
is that we need no proof. We prove the less certain by the 
more certain, and there can be nothing more certain than 
God. For his reality is immediately revealed to us in our 
own consciousness. Who does not find him there cannot 
hope to find him anywhere. The aspiration which reaches 
out beyond anything that you have attained, or have seen 
attained by your fellow-men, bears indubitable witness to 
the living and working moral order, to which we give the 
name of God. Belief in God, Fichte declares, is not, strictly 
speaking, a theoretical matter at all; it is simply the ex- 
pression of the fact that one identifies oneself with the 
moral order, that one dedicates one's life to the realization 
of the Divine Idea. The man whose highest purpose is to 
make actual, so far as in him lies, the ideal that speaks 
within his breast — to him it never occurs to doubt of God. 
For within him is "the power which makes for righteous- 
ness," and he knows its reality in the same immediate way 
in which he knows the reality of himself. If by "God" you 
mean the moral world-order, the belief in God is the most 
certain of all beliefs. But the assertion of his reality is, 
in Fichte's own words, "not a wish, nor a hope, nor a con- 
sidering and balancing of reasons for and against, nor a 
free resolve to assume something the opposite of which one 
regards as possible. The assertion [of the moral world- 

• op. tit., Vol. V, p. 185. 
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order] is absolutely necessary, if you presuppose the resolve 
to obey the law that speaks within you. It is immediately 
contained in this resolve, is, in fact, the resolve itself." 10 

It is not a part of my purpose to vindicate the theory of 
the nature of God which Fichte offers us nor to weigh the 
arguments for and against the various conceptions that 
our study has suggested. What I have tried to do is to 
describe the doctrine that Fichte actually held. How we 
estimate it will depend in large part upon our temperament, 
our habits of thought, our own intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual needs. This one thing, however, in justice to Fichte, 
we ought to say: that whatever objections there may be 
to his theory, it lends itself to a profoundly religious con- 
ception of life. The essential teachings of Fichte's philos- 
ophy of religion are that we know certainly and imme- 
diately that there is a God; that he is not far from every 
one of us; that the whole world-history is a revelation of 
his nature; that every high ideal of which we are conscious 
is his voice speaking within us; that to be one with him 
is at the same time our supreme duty and our highest 
blessedness. Surely, a philosophy that finds the deepest 
meaning of life in the thought that this little human per- 
sonality may be — if we will have it so — a vehicle for the 
self-manifestation of the Divine Idea, is a truly religious 
philosophy. For the surrender of the self to the domination 
of the Idea, which speaks within us as our ideal — what is it 
but that oneness with God, that "life of God in the soul of 
man" which devout spirits, in all ages, have held to be the 
essence of religion? 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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